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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WATSON REFUTED. 


LETTER XI. 


The passage in Daniel, referred to in my last, evidently talks of two 
Messiahs, or makes one live upwards of four hundred years ; and is alto- 
gether unintelligible as it stands. For the better understanding of it, I 
shall quote some previous part of the same chapter, v. 1. ‘In the first 
year of Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, which 
was made king over the realm of the Chaldeans. 2. In the first year of 
his reign, I, Daniel, understood by books, the number of the years 
whereof the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, the prophet, that he 
would accomplish seventy years in the desolations of. Jerusalem. 3. 
And I set my face unto the Lord God, to seek by prayers and suplica- 
tions, with fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes. 4. And I prayed unto 
the Lord, my God, and madé my confession, and said.” After this fol- 
lows his prayer, until the 20th verse; and, in the 2Ist the angel began to 
unfold a prophecy to Daniel, which begins in verse 24, and he promises 
to explain the mystery that had so much grieved Daniel, that this, the 
prophecy of Jeremiah ; then follows the passage I have quoted; the al- 
terations I conceive ought to be made in the reading of which, I now 
proceed to mention. In verse 25, the sentence stops after the seven 
weeks, as it is in the English bible, because in the original we find here 
the stop Atnach. In verse 26, instead of shall Messiah be cut off? we 
ought to read, the oblation shall cease. This is the real meaning of the 
expression in the original, according to Tertullian, Eusebius, and Theo- 
doretus. Eusebius says, Unctum (vel Christum) nihil aliud esse quam 
successionem Pontificum, quos unctos nominare S. Litere consueverunt. 
The Hebrew properly signifies perdetur unctio. Theodoretus under- 
stands by this word, the same as sacerdotes uncti. Excidetur unctus, 
signifies the same as the oblation shall be abolished ; for the verb excido 
does not always signify to kill, but is applied to whatever falls into dis- 
use, that was once in practice, or any thing that perjshes. It is in this 
sense used in many parts of Kings and Chronicles. Samuel says, excidt 
de altare. In Jeremiah, chapter xxxvii. v. 18, the verb is used in the 
same sense, non de sacerdotibus Levitis excidetur homo coram me, which 
is given in English, “ neither shall the priests, the Levites, want a man 
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(or cease to have a man) before me.’”’ In verse 27, “ and he shall con- 
firm the covenant with many for one week,” means no more than the 
exemption of calamities, and is tantamount to, he shall let many remain 
in peace, as in Genesis, chapter vi. verse 18, it is used in this sense. 

To understand the real meaning of this pretended prophecy, the rea- 
der will remember, that Daniel mourned for the seventy weeks of capti- 
vity, prophesied by Jeremiah; the vision of Daniel took place in the 
first year of Darius, king of Chaldea, that is, in the year 162 of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; but in chapter x. of Daniel we learn, that he ate ne plea- 
sant bread, neither came flesh and wine into his mouth, till three whole 
weeks were fulfilled. Now, the term weeks is used in the bible indiscri- 
minately, for weeks of years, or of days; here it appears clear it signi- 
fies the former, particularly as the whole relates to the seventy years of 
Jeremiah ; and the angel, in chap. x. ver. 14, tells Daniel, in the same 
figurative style, ‘‘ Now I am come to make thee understand what shall 
befall thy people in the latter days, for yet the vision is for many days.” 
If then Daniel wept three weeks of years, or twenty-one years, from the 
destruction of the temple, in the year 141, to the time of the vision im 
162, (the angel, chap. x. ver. 13, says, that the prince of Persia with- 
stood him twenty-one days of years) it is easy to see what Daniel means. 
Jeremiah had prophesied a captivity of seventy years, ‘‘ of these, three 
weeks of twenty-one years were past; therefore Danicl, after entreating 
God to tell him how many more years were wanting,”’ received for an 
answer what follows: “ At the beginning of thy supplications, the com- 
mandment came forth, and I am come to show thee.”-—*t Seventy weeks 
are determined upon thy people to seal up the vision and prophecy,” 
that is to complete the prophecy of Jeremiah; and we find, therefore, 
that from the issuing the commandment to restore the Jews, and to buitd 
Jerusalem, or more properly from the revelation of the angel, (exitu 
Verbi) promising that Jerusalem should be rebuilt, ver. 23, to the com- 
ing of the Messiah, the prince, or Cyrus, who freed the Jews from the 
captivity, there were to be seven weeks, or forty-nine years, which, 
added to the three weeks already passed, made the seventy years of Je- 
remiah. Cyrus is by Isaiah called the Lord’s annointed: “* Thus saith 
the Lord to his annointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to 
subdue nations before him for Jacob, my servant's sake.” Cyrus gave, 
at that time, liberty to the Jews, as the reader may see in Ezra. It is 
evident, that the word commandment cannot mean any express order to 
build Jerusalem ; for the angel says, just before he reveals the prophecy, 

“at the beginning of thy supplications the commandment came forth ;” 
we know that Daniel began to address prayers unto heaven, at a time 
when there was no order to build the temple ; on the contrary, the Jews 
were in captivity. 

This is the most difficult part of the pretended prophecy ; the remain- 
der is plain. There shall be sixty-two weeks till the rebuilding of the 
~wall. The writer alludes here to the building of the first temple under 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and then to the rebuilding of the wall, and res- 
toratior! of the temple by Judas Maccabees, after its profanation by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. The period of this last event is by the prophecy 

“made to extend to sixty-three and a half weeks, or four hundred and 
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forty-four years. Let us see if chronology confirms this supposition. 

The.temple was destroyed in the 141st year of Nabuch, or 4107 of the 
Julien peried; add to this four hundred and forty-four years, or sixty- 
three weeks and a half, and we have the year 4551, or the second year 
of Judas Maccabees, according to Josephus; who also informs us, that 
having conquered his enemies, he then built a wall about Sion, which is 
clearly meant in the words, “ the street shall be built again, and the wall, 

even in troublous times,” 1 Maccab. chap. iv. ver. 60. ‘* At that time 
also they builded up the mount Sion, with high walls,” &c. Troublous 
the times certainly were; the Jews were fighting against the cruelty of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; It is certain then, that after three hundred and 
forty-three years, or sixty two weeks, the wall should be built; and al- 
though it was not really completed till about ten years after, it is presum- 
able that the loose historian, or prophet, did not choose to alter the beau- 
tiful idea of seventy weeks. We know how superstitiously the Jews 
respected not only the number seven, but all its different affections. We 
are besides informed, in the first book of Maccabees, that after the first 
depredation of Antiochus, the people rebuilt the city of David, and made 
walls and forts. This happened some years before the building of the 
wall by Judas, and brings the prediction nearer to historical accuracy. 

The next part of the prophecy is, “ And after three-score and two 
weeks shall sacrifices cease ;’’ this means in the course of the week that 
succeeds the sixty-two. And, no doubt, Antiochus Epiphanes abolished 
them in the seventh year of his reign, as we read in 1 Maccab. chap. 1. 
** And the people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy the city and 
the sanctuary.” This Antiochus most certainly did, “and went up (An- 
tiochus) against Israel and Jerusalem with a great multitude, and entered 
proudly into the sanctuary,‘and took away the golden altars ; also he 
took the hidden treasures, and there was great mourning in Israel.” 1 
Maccab. 1. ‘“ And the end thereof shall be a flood, and unto the end 
of the war desolations are determined.” The coming of Antiochus into 
Jerusalem is pompously detailed in the first book of Maccabees: the 
Jews compared a great calamity, or an invading and irresistible army, to 
a flood. Let us proceed with the remainder: “ And he shall confirm the 
covenant with many for a week ;” this alludes to the first seven years of 
the reign of Antiochus, during which he did not interfere with the wor- 
ship of the Jews, although he gave liberty to those who chose to be hea- 
thens to follow their respective worship: it was in the end of the sixth, 
and in the beginning of his seventh year, that be attacked the Jews, dese 
troyed the temple, plundered it of its riches, and made himself the ty- 
rant of Judea. 

The last part of the passage is as follows: “ And in the half of a 
week he shall cause the oblation and sacrifice to cease; and, I have 
only to observe, that from the taking of the city by Antiochus, to the ab- 
solute forbidding Jewish worship, there elapsed about three years and a 
half, or half a week, for he came to Jerusalem in the one hundred and 
forty-third year of the kingdom of the Greeks ; and the erecting of idols 
was in the year 145; after which he continued to persecute the Jews, 
and promote idolatry, until the year 148. Now Antiochus attacked Je- 
rusalem at the end of his sixth year, to which, if we add two years and 
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three months, we have pretty exactly the period of half a week, or three 
years and a half. The expression, “ the spreading of abominations,” 
evidently alludes to what is said in Maccabees, chap. i. ver. 54. “ Now 
the fifteenth day of the month Casleu, in the 145th year, they (the fol- 
lowers of Antiochus) set up the abomination of desolation upon the 
altar, and builded idol altars throughout the cities of Judah, on every 
side.” Daniel says. chap. xii. ver. L1, speaking of his vision, “ and 
from that time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the abo- 
mination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be (that is, between the 
first interdict of Antiochus, and the setting up of idols) 1290 days ;” 
which is little more than three years and a half. The wonderful pro- 
phecy is then unriddled ; it becomes a contemptible piece of history in 
an affected style. I trust the explanation which I have given, after Mar- 
sham, will appear satisfactory. I challenge bishop Watson to produce 
a plausible explanation of the passage according to the sense of the 
church. It may not be improper to observe, that Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, many of the fathers, Calmet, and other persons of great-knowledge, 
have flatly denied the application of the weeks of Daniel to Jesus. 
Those who espouse your cause, lost sight of the context of Daniel; they 
forget chronology, and evince to what a pitch of delusion their minds 
have arrived. 

This is the famous prophecy that silenced the Jewish rabbins of Ven- 
ice ; it is of a puttern with Daniel's four beasts ; the fourth is also a story 
of Antiochus Epiphanes and Judas, who slays the beast. Judas is the 
son of man coming in clouds; he is the person of whom the prophets 
speak, and who has most ridiculously been distorted to Jesus Christ. 
This farrago of prophecies seems to have been the production of Esdras, 
or some very late writer; and I am not sure, but the doctrine of the 
Pythagorean millennium gave rise to some of the expressions in both 
writers, about the beast: they seem to have sprung from the same origin 
with those of the Apocalypse; and with the four indian horses, they 
crept among the Jews, together with many other Chaldean mythological 
ideas: the ancient of ancients appears in his fiery car as Osiris triump- 
hant, or Chreeshna conquering Chiven ; the books are open before him, 
as his kingdom is everlasting, like that of Vishnu with the Vedams. 
But visions so ridiculous as that of Daniel deserves not our considera- 
tion; whatever be their source they are but reveries, and may serve to 
amuse idle people in their ridiculous speculations about the world’s end. 
Like Swedenburgh, men may dream, and interpret their own dreams, 
and like him, have the mortification to be laughed at for the non-ac- 
complishment of their predictions. We have had of late, another Dan- 
iel in Mr. Brothers; he too saw beasts, and, what is more, he under- 
stood their meaning; but, unfortunately, we are not Jews, and he is 
cruelly imprisoned in a mad-house. hh Io 4 "f 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN IROQUOIS & A MISSIONARY. 

Mr. Editor.—The following curious morceau came into my possession 
with a large quantity of manuscripts, of different descriptions, by a sin- 
gular accident; and appears to be one of a series of dialogues between 
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an Indian, of the Iroquois nation, and a missionary. It struck me as 
being worth publishing, for which reason I have offered it to you ; there 
are several other dialogues; but my efforts to find the precediug num- 
bers of the series have, as yet, been unavailing. I may be more suc~ 
cessful hereafter, for there is yet a bundle unopened. Should you insert 
this in the Correspondent, and I succeed in finding the others, you shalt 
have them also. 

The author, or possibly reporter, (for I am rather inclined to think 
the dialogues to have actually been held by the Iroquois and the chris- 
tian) has made no comments. If you should think them necessary, 
perhaps you will take the trouble to add a few lines. Yours, &c. Q X. 


Missionary. I wish now to ask you a few questions, touching your 
religion, or rather idolatry, for miserable sinners that you are, your nation 
is as yet groping in the darkness of paganism. You have not the saving 
knowledge of God and of his son. 

Iroquois. Hugh! we worship the great spirit! the great Bagu ! 

Miss. The great Bagu! who is the Bagu? 

Iro. The great Bagu is an almighty, eternal, unchangeable, invisi- 
ble, and utterly incomprehensible being, who lives far off, up in the sky, 
and every where else: he made the sun, and the moon, and the great 
rivers, and all the forests, and the wild beasts, and the fishes to be food 
for his children, the Iroquois. He loves his children, and gives them 
every thing that they have; but when they are bad, and do not make 
dinner for him, he sends the lightning, and the great winds to blow 
down their wigwams. 

Miss. An admirable story! make dinner! poor heathen! But where 
is your Bagu? and how do you know that he made every thing for his 
children, the Iroquois ? 

Tro: He is every where: and we know that he made every thing, be- 
cause the Pow-wows tell us so. 

Miss. And how do the Pow-wows know ? 

Iro. They read it in the great book of the Occobee. 

Miss. And who wrote the book of the Occobee ? 

Iro. Holy men, who lived a great many moons ago; before I was 
made, or my father; and the great Bagu himself told them what to 
write in it. 

Miss. And, once more, how do you know that the great Bagu told . 
them what to write in the great book of the Occobee ? 

Tro. 1t is so written in the great book. 

Miss. Come, then, tell me what is written. 

Iro. It is written that many thousands of moons ago, when the 
world was little, little, and there was nothing but the great Bagu, he be- 
came tired of being all alone, and made the world big, and made the 
first Iroquois and his squaw, and.all the trees, and every thing that is in 
the world, between the rising and the setting of the sun. 

Miss. But you just now said there was nothing but the great Bagu : 
how, then, could there be any rising or setting of the sun ? , 

Tro. 1 do not know: it isso written in the great— 

Miss. Oh! go on. 

( To be continued.) 
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LIMITED EXTENT OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


Mr. Editor.—It is pretended by the advocates of Christianity, that 
there existed a necessity for a revelation from God to man. Supposing 
for a moment, that this were true, and reasoning from the wise and be- 
nevolent character of the Deity, what sort of a revelation might we ex- 
pect this tobe? In order that it should be effective in making known to 
man the will of God, we should in the first place expect that it would be 
universally promulgated, and that the whole human race should be made 
acquainted with it. Unless this were the case, those to whom the’ know- 
ledge was communicated, would be rendered happier or more miserable 
than their fellow beings ; more happy if such knowledge enabled them 
to attain a state of future felicity; and less so if it subjected them to 
tasks of difficult performance. In either case, the Deity would be lia- 
ble to the charge of partiality towards his creatures. If those to whom 
his will was communicated, were thereby enabled to make themselves 
happy in another state of existence, while those from whom the revela- 
tion was withheld, were subjected to certain misery, through an inter- 
munable space of time, the disparity in their condition would be too ob- 
vious to require any proof of its existence, and we should cease to re- 
gard our creator as impartial and beneficent. If, upon the other hand, 
those who had the revelation were subjected to the grievous penalties of 
a vigorous code of laws, whilst those who had it not, were allowed to 
participate in the advantages which the others had earned by laborious 
exertion, then the partiality would incline to the other side, and every 
one could perceive that there was no necessity for any revelation 
whatever. 

Let us examine whether the Christian religion has in its favor the fact 
of universal promulgation. It was in the first place published to a very 
small number of persoas, in a comparatively unknown corner of the 
world. It struggled for a long time without any very great increase of 
numbers ; and several hundred years elapsed before it obtained an as- 
cendancy in the Roman empire. In the course of centuries, the diffe- 
rent nations of Europe adopted the Christian religion as the na- 
tional creed: these being the nations whose snbjects discoverd and 
colonized America; the religion of the conquerors was introduced 
into a new continent, and its votaries in this way received an important 
accession of numbers. The exertions to extend its influence and in- 
crease its worshippers, have, during all this time, been strenuous and 
ceaseless. ‘The zeal for proselyting has far exceeded that of any other 
religion : for although Mahomedanism, in the early period of its growth, 
employed | e¢ sword freely against its enemies, yet even then its follow- 
ers cared iuss for the conversion of others to their faith, than for the ex- 
tension of their political dominion. For some centuries, it is well known, 
they have remained passive and indifferent, while their Christian rivals 
have been ransacking every corner of the earth in search of converts, 
and distributing the bible wherever they were permitted to introduce it. 
Armies heralded its appreach, and their conquests aided its dissemina- 
tion. The power and patronage of governments have been exercised in 
its behalf; and missionaries have been sent forth in every direction. 
The individual contributions for this latter object have been enormous ; 
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millions of pounds sterling in England, and millions of dollars in our 
own country, have been raised and expended for the purpose of “ evan- 
gelizing the heathen.” 

What have been the results of these exertions, and how far have they 
succeeded in making Christianity the religion of the world? Let the 
answer be observed, and pondered well. Eighteen hundred years have 
elapsed since its origin: during all these succcessive centuries, every 
nerve has been strained to extend this religion; and it now numbers 
among its adherents about one-sizth of the human race. The popula- 
tion of the world has been estimated thus: 


Christians, . ; ; ‘ : : 150 millions. 
Mahomedans,. . ; aa ; 150 = do. 
Idolaters, &c. .. 500 —s do. 


India contains the mass of the last class of population; and there is 
not the smallest likelihood that any impression can be made in favor of 
Christianity in this populous portion of the earth. The division of the 
people into castes, and their insuperable abhorrence for some of the cus- 
toms spoken of in the bible, such as sacrifices of bulls, &c., forbid the 
‘supposition that any large number of them will ever become Christians. 
Nothwithstanding the exertions made, and the money spent, in the en- 
deavour to Christianize them, they remain as immoveable as though they 
had never heard of Christianity. I speak of the few thousands who 
have heard of it ; those who happen to reside at Calcutta, Madras, &c., 
where the missionaries are housed—for the millions in the interior have 
not even heard of Christianity, and cannot, in the nature of things, for 
ages yet to come. 

To exhibit the prospects in India in a clearer light, and from unques- 
tionable authority, I submit the following extract from ‘* Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India,” published in 1823, by the Abbe Dubois, 
a French missionary, who retired from the country after twenty years of 
unavailing exertion to spread the religion of the bible. 

“The low state to which the Christian religion is now reduced, and 
the contempt in which it is held, cannot be surpassed. There is not 
now in the country more than one-third of the Christians who were to 
be found in it eighty years ago; and this number diminishes every year 
' by frequent apostacy. It will, I fear, dwindle to nothing in a short pe- 
riod ; and if things continue as they are now going on, there will remain 
no vestige of Christianity among the Hindovs. ‘1 he Christian religion, 
which was formerly an object of indifference, or at most, of contempt, is 
at present become almost an object of horror. It is certain, that during 
the last sixty years, no proselytes, or at least a very few, have been 
made.” 

Such, then, is the present condition of Christianity, and such are its 
prospects in the East. It numbers amongst its votaries about one in siz 
of the human race—without making any deduction for the numerous in- 
dividuals in Christian communities, who are unbelievers. 

Now, can any rational inquirer bring himself to believe that this reli- 
gion is of God? Is it probable, or possible, that a wise and powerful 
Deity would make a special revelation for the benefit of mankind, and 
yet permit five-sixths of his creatures to remain in ignorance of it? He 
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has put forth no hand to aid its propagation upon earth; no signs, no 
miracles are displayed to prove its heavenly origin; while its character is 
such as imperiously to demand some such attestations of authenticity, 
ere it can become the common religion of mankind. In short, in addi- 
tion to its having all the characteristics of a mere human invention, it is 
left to work its way in the world by mere human means; and these, it is 
seen, are far from being attended with any signal success. 

Christians, indeed, are in the habit of asserting that the spread of the 
gospel is proceeding with extraordinary rapidity ; and they cite this al- 
leged fact in proof of its being favored by heaven. We have seen that 
this is an unsupported dictum: but suppose we adopt the principle upon 
which the calculation proceeds—to what would it lead? Why, to the 
elevation of Mahomedanism above Christianity—for the former réligion 
commenced six hundred years later than the latter, and yet its numbers 
are equal at the present time. 

Christianity cannot, therefore, be the religion of God, or he would 
have communicated it to all the world. To suppose he would render the 
salvation of mankind dependent upon the observance of laws which they 
never heard of, would be an absurdity too gross to require refutation ; 
and if it be argued that these laws are only binding upon those who 
have received them, then it results that they are not essential, since the 
majority can do as well without them. There is, therefore, only a choice 
as to which horn of the dilemma the advocates of this system may select. 
This involves a difficulty with which theologians have in vain attempted 
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to grapple—the common sense of mankind is against them—and al- 
though they mystify at great length upon the matter, they must feel that 
it is easier to raze Chimborazo level with the plain, or arrest the mighty 
Mississippi in its course, than to reconcile their system with the wisdom 
or goodness of God. J. F. [Liberal Press. 





 NWHBW-YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1828. 


PROGRESS OF LIBERAL OPINIONS. ; 


Mr. Offen reached Albany on Monday morning last. He expected to 
have much to do there, at Troy, Hudson, and other places, before his 
return; but the election ingrossed so much of public attention, that he 
very prudently resolved to postpone operations till the ferment was over. 
Before leaving Utica, he had an opportunity of delivering a lecture, in 
the court house, to a numerous and respectable audience. He says of 
the liberals in Utica, that they “ are every thing that can be wished for ; 
but this place is fortified by fifteen or sixteen intolerant and fanatical 
priests.” ' 

It will be seen by the following letter, from a highly esteemed friend, 
that Mr. Offen’s indefatigable exertions to disseminate correct principles, 
have greatly alarmed the priesthood, who, as is usual with them when 
their ions are unveiled, endeavour to persuade their hearers, that 
those engaged in this praiseworthy work, have offended heaven, and, 
therefore, it is necessary to fast and to pray to appease the wrath of their 
choloric deity. This game, however, they will not be able to play much 
longer, as a light has broken forth, which all the efforts of man cannot 
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extinguish ; and which will not cease extending its benign rays until it 
has entirely dispelled the mists of error and superstition : 


.- Pittsford Shores of Lake Ontario, 26th Oct. 1828. 

Mr. G. Houston; dear sir—We have great excitements in these 
western regions. I last night attended a meeting of the liberal citizens 
of this village, numerous and respectable. Their proceedings I obtained 
from their secretary, and now eaclose them, as their address and reso- 
lutions appear to be in accordance with the spirit and sentiments of your 
Free Press ; and may make an article for that bold and manly produc- 
tion of yours, the Correspondent, which 1 am glad to find is gaining a 
most extended circulation. Your president, Mr. Offen, produced a con- 
siderable sensation at’ Rochester, by his open avowal and able advocat- 
ing of liberal princlples. I was there the Monday after his Friday and 
Saturday lectures, and the Presbyterian priests were then carrying on 
the mummery of a fast, as I was told, as a sort of purification to the 
town after so daring an exposure of their craft. I went to the principal 
eburch, which presented a skeleton congregation of a few silly girls and 
women. These lectures are doing great good ; they embolden numbers 
of citizens who are with us, to step out from the ranks of bigotry and 
fanaticism. Yours, respectfully, D. C. 

ADDRESS. 

We have met this evening on a most important occasion; no less 
than to combine our efforts to arrest the progress of a system which 
threatens, and, if suffered to go on unmolested, will undoubtedly suc- 
ceed in subverting the constitution of our country, and precipitate us 
from the envied,station we hold—that of being the most free and happy 
nation on the earth—to a level with the tythed, taxed, and degraded na- 
tions of Europe. A society is in operation, who style themselves the 
“ General Union for promoting the observance of the Christian Sabbath.” 
They have been long secretly plotting to obtain an ascendancy in our le- 
gislative councils; and lately, presuming on their numerous strength, 
they have thrown off the mask, and boldly avowed their designs ; which, 
however, have already been promptly met by the spirited and patriotic 
citizens of Utica and Auburn. 

The long indulged wish of those who consider themselves the orthodox 
of the country, for a national establishment of religion, is too apparent 
to be doubted by any candid and observing mind. Dr. Ezra Styles Ely, 
of Philadelphia, in a discourse delivered on the 4th July, 1827, warmly 
advocated the formation of a christian party in politics, who are to agree 
to support such candidates only for offices as are orthodox in their 
faith ; and when it is remembered that Dr. Ely is a calvinistic presbyte- 
rian divine, and that in this very discourse he ranks socinians with deists 
and infidels, it is obvious he considers all as socinians and enemies to 
christianity who dissent from the athanasian doctrine of the trinity, and 
stigmatizes all who do not belong to some christian or orthodox com- 
inunity, infidels. It will be clearly seep, that by acting on purely reli- 
gious principles, according to the plan of the rev. Dr., would be to pros- 
cribe indiscriminately all who dared to dissent from his creed. “Tam 
free to avow,” says he, “ all other things being equal, that I would prefer 
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for my chief magistrate, and judge, and ruler, a sound presbyterian. ’ 

Mr. Akin, pastor of the first presbyterian society of Utica, has observ- 
ed, that he has been “surprised to see the apathy of oor enlightened 
statesmen on the subject of Sunday-schools ; surprised they look on them 
only as religious institutions, when it is so plain that their political ener- 
gy must very soon, if it increases with the same ratio it has for fifteen 
years past, totally regenerate our legislative and the very halls of con- 
gress.” And now hear him boast of the certainty of this change—this 
regeneration. But, perhaps, his exultations may be premature: “ In 
such cases,” says he, “it is well that this blind apathy exists, for instead 
of it there might have been opposition, but it is now too late to oppose ; 
it has been wisely ordered by divine providence that this little rivulet 
should silently flow along until it has acquired the strength and might of 
the ocean.” 

This language needs no comment; it speaks unambiguously its own 
meaning ; declares unequivocally the wishes and designs of the sect, and 
is in perfect accordance with the testimony before advanced. ‘To facili- 
tate their operations, extensive printing establishments are erected under 
the direction of the “ National Tract Society,” from which they issue, 
probably, more than a million of publications annually; all directed to 
the support of the same religious creed ; and ‘“ no means are left unem- 
ployed,” to use their own words, ‘‘ to place them in the hands of every 
child who is able toread.” ‘They likewise introduce them into common 
schools, thus to raise up a generation disciplined and prepared for their 
service. Let the people fold up their arms a little longer, and say there 
isnodauger. Let the dissenting denominations of christians, (who have 
equally as divine and as constitutional a right to the free enjoyment of 
. their faith and modes of worship) continue to be influenced by fair 
speeches and flattering words, and a little longer grant these aspirents 
their patronage, and it needs not the spirit of prophecy to discern that 
they have forged manacles for their own hands, and rivetted fetters on 
their own feet, which will chain them and their posterity to the car of 
clerical despotism, and, at one tremendous explosion, will blow up the 
fair temple of our freedom. 

Think not by this that we are unfriendly to Sunday-schools ; no, let 
them return to their primative purity, free from the trammels of sectarian 
control ; expunge their libraries of romantic calvinistic tracts; turn out 
fanatical Sunday-school missivnaries, and instruct your children early in 
the first principles of republican policy; inspire a patriotic zeal in their 
tender minds, by recounting to them the deeds of their revolutionary fa~ 
thers; inculcate habits of industry, prudence, economy, and sobriety ; 
keep them from settarian prejudices, and antipathies ; and, in the elec- 
tion of your legislators and officers of government, let not party zeal 
blind your eyes to the great interests of freedom. Fill your legislative 
halls, and your offices, with men of ability and intelligence--men of pa- 
triotic, republican, and liberal sentiments. Frown the illiberal bigot, 
and the haughty aristocrat from your political favor, and your work is 
done. Then shall the star spangled banner of your freedom continue to 
wave as an inviting beacon, to the oppressed of every nation, from the 
storms and tempests of tyranny, to a haven of peace, and proudly tri- 
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umph when the blood stained standard of civil and ecclesiastical despots 
shall unfurl no more. 

Resolved, that we consider the laudable example of our fellow citi- 
zens of Utica and Auburn, merits our warmest approbation, and most 
unqualified concurance. ; 

2. That every attempt to form “ a christian party in politics,’ or in 
other words, a union of church and state, is, in fact, an effort to under- 
mine our republican institutions, and a certain prelude to the introduction 
of the civil and ecclesiastical despotisms of Europe. 

3. That the endeavours of certain sectarians to compel the observance 
of the first day of the week for religious ceremonies, is an infraction of 
the rights and liberties of the people, not warranted by the constitution 
of the United States, or by any passage either in the old or new testa- 
ment. 

4. That we highly approve of the observance of one day in seven, as 
a day of rest and relaxation, and as conducive to cleanliness, comfort, 
and morality. 

5. That to withhold patronage and support from any man of good 
moral character, merely on account of religious prejudices, is to retro- 
grade to the days of bigotry and persecution. 

6. It is, therefore, resolved, that in reason and justice, every class of 
moral and useful citizen ought to have our full support and confidence in 
their various professions and. pursuits, independent of creeds and specu- 
lative opinions. 





PROSPECTS IN THE WEST. 


From amongst the numerous letters we are almost daily receiving as 
to the progress of liberal principles in the western states, we have se- 
lected the following, because our intimate acquaintance with the writer 
enables us to state that he is incapable of misrepresentation; every way 
competent to appreciate facts as they ought to be appreciated, and to 
form a proper estimate of the motives and actions of his fellow men.— 
The writer is a resident of Indiana ; 


October 17, 1828. 

Mr. George Houston ; dear Sir—I should be glad to hear from you of 
the progress of liberality to the eastward. At this distance, one can 
judge but from report, and inaccurately. Every thing, however, which 
I have heard, and almost every one of the numerous letters which we 
receive weekly, confirms me in the opinion that the good cause is gain- 
ing ground, from day to day. Its success is insured by the imprudence 
of priests and bigots. ‘They are blind enough to their own interests to 
push matters to extremity, instead of hushing them up; they are unwise 
enough to make the question of “religion or no religion” a public one. 
To crown the whole, they urge on with most impolitic eagerness this 
Sabbath question, (and as we hear) strive to establish, with inquisitorial 
vigor, the right to enter private houses on the seventh day, in order to 
dictate its employment. In short, they are not only rogues but blunder- 


ra and if we do not profit by their blunders, we deserve to lose the 
ay. 
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But, unless I greatly misinterpret the signs of the times, we are protit- 
ing by them ; every year is more bold and tolerant than the last. Men 
dare think, and they dare speak; and he who speaks, be it after ever 
so heterodox a fashion, finds those who dare to listen. This was most 
fully tested in this western country (if farther test were wanting than 
that which you yourself and your society have furnished) by Frances 
Wright, at Cincinnati. Her audiences were crowded, even so as to en- 
danger the building in which she lectured—and crowded with the most 
influencial and respectable citizens in the town. The same at-Louis- 
ville, where the gallery of the theatre partially gave way. And though 
she advanced in the broadest and most unequivocal terms, all her here- 
sies, religious and moral, her audiences to the last, were the fashiona- 
ble resort of the ladies ; who usually composed nearly half her hearers. 
With unanimity, prudence, moderation, and perseverance, we are as 
sure of success, as a good field and a good cause can make us. “ Per- 
severanza et esperanza”—the Carbonari motto during the European 
struggles for independence—be ours. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Comet of 1832.—Concerning this extraordinary body, and of the 
consequences to be apprehended from its approximation to our globe, 
some of the German philosophers have already begun to speculate. 
Whether for the purpose of wantonly arousing the terrors of an igno- 
rant populace, or through motives still more dishonorable, we pretend 
not to decide—but actuated by some singular sort of fancy, these sage jour- 
nalists have pretended to predict the total destruction of the earth, by 
its'inevitable collision with the eccentric wanderer aforesaid. Others 
have seized upon the terrible prophecy, and in all the fecundity of imagi- 
nations, overloaded with horrors and hypochondria, expatiated on the 
awful catastrophe, as though it were perfectly consistent with the order 
of nature, and actually consonant with the demonstrations of astronomi- 
cal science. 

That the comet will appear as foretold, is as certain as the occurrence 
of any other phenomenon, the future exhibition of which may be infer- 
ed from what has passed. That its path will approach very near (from 
13,000 to 14,000 leagues) to that of the earth, is also true. But then 
the fact is, that the earth and the planet themselves will not draw near- 
er than within about 16,000,000 leagues of each other—for while one is 
travelling towards the orbit of the other, the latter will have receded far 
enough to be entirely out of the way of misehief, even should their seve- 
ral tracks intersect each other: and in case they should happen at the 
game moment (which cannot be) to arrive at these points in their respec- 
tive orbits nearest to each other, the disturbance reasonably to be ap- 
prehended wold necessarily be momentary, and altogether too slight to 
become an object of previous alarm. 
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In all ages of the world there have existed individuals who seem to 
have delighted in the agitation of the fears of mankind. The present 
prediction is. by no means an original one. The superstitions of past 
generations have often been inflamed by similar forewarnings, and the 
approach of a comet especially, bas afforded to croakers and fanatics a 
most eligible chance for the display of their frightful astrology. We 
have a long catalogue of these forebodings and attempted delusions at 
hand, which we might quote by way of illustration ; but for the present 
will cite only the following, for which history furnishes indubitable 
vouchers. 

In the year L761, two men at Cologne having reported that they had 
just arrived from Damascus, were visited by the Jesuits of the former 
place, with whom they conversed in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek and 
Latin languages. ‘They came, as they affirmed, by order of Heaven, to 
call men to repentance; and stated themselves to be prophets, and only 
700 years.of age. They predicted, among other things, the destruction 
of Constantinople in 1766; the inundation of all England, in 1769; an 
earthquake throughout the globe in 1770; the fall of the sun, moon and 
stars in 1771 ; the conflagration of the whole earth in 1772—and finally, 
the general judgement in 1773. We believe they proceeded no farther 
in their predictions. 

Whiston, the mathematician, predicted, not the destruction of the 
earth, but the actual advance of the milennium at a period which he 
chanced nevertheless to survive. During its fancied approach, however, 
he endeavoured to lease an estate thirty years to a friend. ‘“ How can 
you, Mr. Whiston,” said his friend, ‘‘ thus endeavour to impose on me, 
when you know, that in less than half that time all mens’ property will 
be in common, and no man’s estate worth sixpense 2” 

John Stoflerus, a learned man, who flourished in the 16th century, in 
Suabia, predicted a terrible.deluge in 1524, which alarmed all Europe. 
He was seconded by the astrologers of the day, and all sorts of expe- 
dients were contrived in order to evade the menaced calamity. People 
who dwelt near the sea shore sold their estates at a great loss; inspec- 
tors were sent to survey grounds in the provinces to which men and 
beasts might resort to escape the inundation ; and books were published 
pointing out the most feasible methods of avoiding the catastrophe. The 
panic raged violently in France, insomuch that some persons grew dis- 
tracted-—some built high arches as a means of deliverance—and M, Au- 
riol, a magistrate of Toulouse, actually erected four high pillars with a 
boat upon the summit. But the obstinate continuance of dry weather 
chagrined the prophets amazingly. Nevertheless Stoflerus persisted in 
his prediction, the fulfilment of which he merely postponed to the year 
1586. 

In the same century, a Lutheran divine foretold the ‘eud of the world,’ 
which was to happen in 1538. On the day appointed, while he was 
preaching, a sudden tempest arose, during the raging of which his hear- 
ers remained perfectly quiet, having all faith in the prophecy. But as 
the storm subsided, quite disappointed in their expectations, they tore 
“ _— from his desk, and gave him an unmerciful flagellation for 

is mistake.- ; 
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Countless soothsayers of this description have at different periods en- 
deavored to disturb the peace of the world by fortelling its sudden ruin. 
Amongthem one George Bell, a religious enthusiast, about a half a cen- 
tury since, pretended to foresee the end of the world; but having retract- 
ed before the time arrived, people allowed their fears to subside. Lord 
Napier, the ingenious inventor of the logarithms, suffered himself to be 
affected by a similar delusion, and also foretold the end of the world at a 
certain date—which period, however, he unfortunately happened to out- 
live. 


Conflicting Opinions.—When the word “God” is mentioned, it gene- 
rally conveys to the mind of a believer, a confused idea of “the incom- 
prehensible power that directs the atom and controuls the aggregate 
of matter ;” while—to the mind of a materialist—the same word con- 
veys the idea of a Being organized, and acted upon something like him- 
self. It is from this original misunderstanding that disputes arise, 
and are protracted. There are two sources from which our ideas on 
this subject, are derived. The one “ the visible works of creation,” and 
the other, ‘the uncertain legends of the days of dark and gross igno- 
rance.” ‘To those who derive all their ideas from the one, there can be 
no continued disagreement; while those who follow the other, must 
always be strangers to union ; for they have no point on which the mind 
canrest. As I am anxious to go along with all parties as far as truth 
will allow me to go, | therefore say, that if, by “‘ God the Father,” you 
mean simply “the power that governs the universe,” and if by ‘“* God the 
Son,” you mean the same powerthat governs the universe, and if by 
“the Holy Ghost,” you still mean the same power, ! sincerely admit iny 
belief in ‘‘ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” and also that these three are 
one. The point at issue then is, not (as is often supposed) is there a God ? 
or is there no God ‘—for ifthe views of different parties are directed to 
different objects, they cannot possibly see alike ; while the sole use of 
discussson is to cause all parties to see alike. The real. question to de- 
cide is—-is this power, or this God, if you wish it, subject to the variable 
feelings, which (as far as we know, are peculiar to the animal world ? 
This is the first point to settle---If it be settled in the affirmative, the 
next question that presents itself is this : allowing that the power which 
governs the universe, is subject to the variable feelings which are pecu- 
liar to the animal world, and can be beneficially or injuriously effected 
by the actions and opinions of human beings, “what sort of actions 
and opinions ought we to consider most .acceptable to the feelings of 
this great and incomprehensible power?” This constitutes the second 
point of difference, in which the contending parties are completely at va- 
riance. The one assuming, that the opinions, which are at variance 
with nature (and which have been the source of all the disputes and 
dissensions, and the cause of all the religious wars and bloody perse- 
cutions) are the opinions most acceptable to the feelings of infinite wis- 
dom; and that useless and superstitious rites and ceremonies, and ful- 
some and hypocritical praise and adulation, are actions most acceptable 
to Infinite Benevolence, than those which tend to add to comfort, and 
diminish the misery of animated nature. 
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Effects of Superstition.---I have been grieved since | came back from 
Melliphilla by the state of a beautiful and amiable girl, which has 
arisen from a spirit of devotion. Before | went away she was gay and 
cheerful, the delight of her father’s house. Her music, and her poetry, 
and her reading aloud while others worked, formed the charm of her 
home. But her mother, though a clever woman, is a bigot ; and Maria’s 
mind, of a high and lofty nature, is peculiarly susceptible of religious im- 
pressions. Under these, the tender-conscienced girl, to punish herself 
for an attachment not favored by her house, which she still felt, though 
at her parent’s bidding she bad given up its object, resolved to go for ten 
days to a Casa de Exercisio. There, under the guidance of an old priest, 
the young creatures who retire thus, are kept praying night and day, 
with so little food and sleep that their bodies and minds alike become 
weakened. All the intervals between the masses, which are of the most 
lugubrious chants, as passed in silence; no voice is heard above a whis- 
per, and the light of heaven is scarcely admitted. A yuung married 
woman, who went in with Maria, came out even gayer than she enter- 
ed ; doubtless her heart had rested on her husband and their home. But 
what was to occupy the thoughts and affections of the girl whose best 
feelings were to be crushed? Could she harbour there a “ wish but 
death, a passion but despair?” and she has returned as it were to earth, 
---on it, but not of it. The sight of friends throws her into fits of bys- 
terical weeping ; and only prostrate before the altar, and repeating the 
masses of her house of wo, does she seem soothed or calmed. Such are 
the effects of the house of‘exercise. | might have thought that my 

*young friend’s peculiar disposition alone had caused this ; but 1 knowa 
youth who was, | am told, once ail that parents could wish; ac¢omplish- 
ed and enlightened, and possessed of honor and spirit. Now he is little 
better than a drivelling idiot. He went into a house of exercise a man; 
he came out of it what he is. Oh! if | had power or influence, | would 
put down these mischevious establishments. Even when they do not 
cause, as in this instance, a derangement of the intellect, they are nur- 
series of bigotry and fanaticism. To have been in one is a source of 
vanity; to conform to the sentiments inculcated there, a point of conscience; 
as it is easier to be a bigot than a virtuous man, great laxity of con- 
duct is permitted, so the spirit is bent to maintain the church, and to per- 
secute, or at least keep down, those who are not of it—Mrs. Graham's 
Journal of a residence in Chili. 


Uncustomed Goods.—Among the Rabbinical Tales is the following 
story of Abraham. Abraham, in travelling to Egypt, brought with him a 
chest. At the custom house the officers exacted the duties. Abraham 
would have readily paid, but desired they would not open the chest, 
They first insisted on duty for clothes, which Abraham consented to pay; 
but then they thought by his ready acquiescence that it might be gold. 
They now suspected it might be silk, or more costly _pearls; and Abra- 
ham generously consented to pay as if the chest contained the most val- 
uable of things. It was then resolved to open and examine the chest. 
And behold as soon as that chest was opened, that great lustre of human 
beauty broke out which made such a noise in the land of Egypt; it was 
Sara herself. The jealous Abraham to conceal her beauty, bad lock- 
ed her in his Curst. 
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EDUCATION.--MINERVA INSTITUTION, 
No. 159 MOTT-STREET, (NEAR BROOME, ) 


Under the Immediate Direction and Superintendance of Misses Houston and Hall. 


_ This Institution is now open for the reception of pupils. The principals assure their 
friends and the public, that no pains will be spared to render this establishment equal to 
any Institution of the kind in this city. 

The general course of instruction will embrace rng Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Rhetorie, Astronomy with the use of the Globes, Botany, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Ancient, Modern, and Natural History ; the French Language, Music, Drawing, 
Velvet Painting, and Needle Work in all its branches. by 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered occasionally. 

Terms made known on application at the residence of the subscribers, No. 195 Bowery, 
or at the School during the hours of instruction. 

ELIZA HOUSTON, 


CAROLINE HALL. 








Free Press Tract Fund. 


The object contemplated by creating this fund, is to counteract the demoralizing 
effect which the circulation of re/igious tracts must have on the community. By 
sending forth writings of a nature suited to open the eyes of the world to the deception 
practised upon them—to give birth to reflection, and to lead to a rational train of think- 
ing—it is not doubted but that one liberal tract, while it will be read far more exten- 
sively, will have a more powerful effect in rendering mankind better and happier, 
than fen thousand of those religious productions, with which the country is inundated, 
and which, there is every reason to believe, are loathed by four fifths of the in 
habitants. 

Subscribers of $1, will be entitled to 1000 pages; being ten pages for one cent 

A donation of $10 will entitle the donator to 500 pages annually, during tife. A 
donation of $5, to 250 pages annually, during life. 

Orders to be addressed to the agent, Mr. GEORGE HOUSTON, Free Press Tract 
Depository, 6 William-street New-York. 





AGENTS FOR THE CORRESPONDENT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John Turner, 134 | Cincinnati, O. Mr. Robert L. Jennings. 
Market St. Kendal, O. Mr. Matthew Macey. 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Robert Chiswell. Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. John Webster. 
Red Hook, N. Y. Erastus Marshal. Hudson. N. Y. Moses Younglove. 
Utica, N. ¥Y. D.J Morris. Wilmington, De. Henry Heald. 

The friends of liberal principles throughout the United States, are*respectfully re- 
quested to accept of the Agency of the Correspondent. Three volumes are now 
col pleted, and setts can be had from the commencement, at the original Subscrip- 
tion price, [$1 50, a volume. ] ; 

The following works are sold at the Office of the Correspondent. 

Ecce Homo; or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. bds. 
75 cents—bound and gilt, $1. 

Voiney’s Ruivs or Empires ; with the Law or Nature; a new translation, with 
plates, 8vo, bound and gilt, $1 25: also, 12mo, bds, 75 cents. 

Ace or Reason, pocket edition, with plates, 37 1-2 cents. 





*,.*In the Press, and — will be published, Voltaire’s Philosophical Diction- 


ary, in one voluwe, 12 mo. embellished with a portrait of the author. 





Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Associatiow are now held in the Temple 
of Science, Elizabeth-street, between Houston ard Bleeker-streets. A lecture will be deli- 
vered to-morrow, afternoon, (Sunday) the 9th November, at 3 o’clock. 


The CORRESPONDENT is. published by GEORGE HOUSTON, & CO. at 
No. 6 William-Street, nearly opposite Beaver-Street, at THREE DOLLARS per annum, 
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